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York. $2.00; 20c. F. G. Weaver, editor. 
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6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. $1.50; 15c. 
John L. Griffith, editor. 


Devoted to school and college athletics. 


Arcantic Monraty (M), 8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. $4.00; 40c. Ellery Sedgwick, editor. 


Uses articles on a wide variety of subjects; 

material of unusual interest ; 

a limited number of short stories; verse; and 

in the “Contributor's Club,” brief, unsigned 
familiar essays. Pays on acceptance. 


*Autnor & Journauist (M), 1839 Champa St., 
Denver, Colo. $2.00; 20c. Willard E. Hawkins, 


magazine for writers. Desires practical 
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‘men and women who can speak authorita- 

, such as successful writers and editors. 
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ial. Overcrowded at present, so that it 
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all submitted. Pays on acceptance from one 

half a cent, minimum, to one cent a word for 
exceptional material. 
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Ardmore, Penn. Robert F. Wood, editor. 
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charge to motor-truck owners in all fields of 
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industry and of; interest to truck owners. Sets 
length limit at from 800 to 1,000 words and 
pays on acceptance. 


*Automosite Dicest (M), 22 East 12th St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. $2.00; 20c. Ray F. Kuns, editor. 
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O’Netl and the Untrained Playwright 


By Doris F. HALMAN 


Valuable advice from a reader for the American Play Company. 


O ONE has done more for American 
playgoers and less for official play- 
readers than Eugene O’Neill. While amateur 
authors after big rewards are still turning out 
dramas called “Otto’s French Marie” or 
“Luigi’s Chinese Yo-San,” dozens of inexperi- 
enced young idealists after fame have begun 
to try the market with imitations of a master 
whom they themselves, in fits of abstraction, 
doubtless describe as inimitable. When a 
highly successful freak play like “Strange 
Interlude” brings about an immediate epi- 
demic of unconstructed plays divided willy- 
nilly into as many acts as the author can 
think of, and all bespangled with easy asides 
and soliloquies, it seems time for some one 
whose business it is to criticize such efforts 
to utter a friendly warning. 

O’Neill is a giant in the modern theatre, 
a restless, unsatisfied genius making his own 
laws. His powerful art, though long trained, 
is still flexible; he plays his tune on first one 
instrument and then another, always experi- 
menting toward the perfect song. If he wants 
to write an undersized drama like “The Em- 
peror Jones,” he does it, scorning to pad. If 
he feels capable of nine acts that play five 
hours in the theatre, he turns out a “Strange 
Interlude.” He provides one story with three 
scenes, another with fourteen; lays bare four 


rooms in a farmhouse simultaneously; smoth- 
ers his actors behind symbolic masks. How- 
ever freakish his mood, he approaches or 
achieves a masterpiece. But the young play- 
wright who takes him for example must re- 
member two points. First, O’Neill can do the 
old-fashioned ‘“‘well-made” play if he wants 
to. Second, his genius often transcends, rather 
than benefits by, the tricks he is attempting. 

The world’s greatest couturiére could prob- 
ably not create a style before she learned to 
cut and sew from simple paper patterns. Nor 
has a dauber who did not know how to draw 
the human frame ever been commissioned to 
fresco a cathedral. Lindbergh mastered air- 
plane mechanics before he started for Paris 
in the dawn, and that practical, hand-soiling 
labor took none of the poetry out of what 
happened afterward. Yet the young person 
who would write drama—by far the most 
intricate of literary forms—so often expects 
a commercial career without the knowledge 
or practice of technique. This is doubtless 
largely due to the scorn in which the word 
“technique” is held by Broadway wiseacres. 
Let the tyro not be misled. Those gentlemen 
merely mean that in their opinion technique 
should be learned on theatre stages rather 
than in classrooms—in which event it is 
known by less elegant cognomens. The lead- 
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ers of “show business” may not care a straw 
what makes a play tick, but when a play does 
tick they know it, and they care enormously. 

A play ticks only when it produces the illu- 
sion of life. A period play must transport its 
spectators straight back into its own year. A 
foreign play must carry its audience abroad 
as surely as any ocean liner. Even a fantasy 
must for the moment establish a belief in 
supernatural creatures, in the dim and lovely 
shadows of a world that may touch ours. But 
the illusion of life, if well achieved, passes 
unobserved by those whom it convinces. A 
good play seems so easily written, so effort- 
less of thought and scene and word. As a 
matter of fact, this illusion of perfect natural- 
ness is produced by every trick of the craft, 
by sheer stage mechanics, by false report of 
life. No one can develop into a successful 
dramatist until he has learned (1) the tricks, 
(2) to conceal the tricks, and (3) to throw 
them away or adapt them to his individual 
style. 

“Strange Interlude” is expressed superbly 
by the Theatre Guild production in the me- 
dium for which it was intended. It is com- 
mon knowledge that critics who read the 
printed text find much therein to stir their 
sense of humor. The story itself is an unim- 
portant chronicle of several unheroic and not 
very interesting human lives. One has only 
to read a parallel plot evolved by an amateur 
and offered to play brokers to realize fully 
what shoddy stuff it is. The story is de- 
veloped in nine acts, some vibrating with the 
compact tenseness of their material, some 
weaker and less convincing. The dialogue 
varies from profundity to that surfeit of pro- 
fundity which sounds merely sophomoric; 
and it is, as everyone knows, shot through 
and through with aside and soliloquy. 

Now, the aside and the soliloquy were 
banished from the theatre with the advent of 
realism, because they no longer gave any one 
the illusion of life. It was one thing for some 
remote and regal hero, draped in velvets, to 
stand forth at his best pose, dead center 
stage, and tell the audience his inmost 


Their 
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thoughts in poetry. It was quite another 
when, dressed like the spectators and going 
through their everyday joys and woes, the 
protagonist of realistic drama talked loudly 
to himself or made long personal remarks to 
the audience about the other characters, who 
turned their backs and pretended not to hear. 
The aside and the soliloquy, become absurd, 
had the effect merely of holding up the ac- 
tion, of pulling the onlookers out of the 
atmosphere; they were finally discarded as 
a too-easy means of delivering exposition. 
Playwrights grew more subtle, learned to tell 
their patrons secrets about their characters 
by allowing the latter to reveal themselves in 
action. It was only the amateur playwright 
who, not sufficiently skilled to keep his action 
going, now found himself with one figure 
alone upon the stage and let it cover a gap 
by talking to itself. Whereupon this amateur 
is suddenly supported by the greatest Amer- 
ican dramatist! Splendid, thinks he! No 
need to work any longer at characterization 
or the means for avoiding a stage wait. To 
the ash-can with technique! Does Eugene 
O’Neill use it? 

Several hundred people might have gone to 
“Strange Interlude” out of curiosity. The 
story might have disgusted them; the nine 
acts might have put them to sleep; the asides 
and soliloquies might have sent them into 
guffaws. This, of course, does not happen. 
Thousands cram the theatre at which 
“Strange Interlude” is playing; the first edi- 
tion of the printed copy sells at twenty times 
its value. Why? Because O’Neill, not some- 
body else, wrote it. Because, acted to the 
hilt, it emerges with such vitality, such un- 
derstanding, such flares of savage beauty that 
one sits to the end with that high interest 
which is almost exaltation, and comes out of 
the five hours willing to sit through more. 
O’Neill’s genius often transcends, rather than 
benefits by, the tricks he is attempting. Yet 
it is the questionable tricks that the blind 
young writers copy. 

It is true that a looser form of play-con- 
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struction is coming into fashion. It began 
abroad with expressionism, which was not 
something invented to startle the world, but 
the quite natural — and therefore right — ex- 
pression of an abnormally excited and un- 
happy people under governmental chaos. The 
looser form is also used by such gentle con- 
servatives as Galsworthy, for his latest play, 
“Escape.” Any ambitious young playwright 
has the right to try it. Only, he must not 
borrow it because some other man has made 
fame or money on it, for then he will not 
succeed. It must be to him the one possible 
way of expressing his vision or his mood, of 
telling strangers his story in the highest, 
clearest terms. 
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Meanwhile, he must remember that mana- 
gers must be practical; that his name has no 
value to them, and that many sets and large 
casts are expensive. There are still excellent 
plays written which preserve the simplicities. 
It will help him to get started professionally 
if he first studies Sidney Howard and George 
Kelly before he tackles O’Neill. They know 
their business and will serve as good models 
for his form. And let him write no plays 
whatever, unless he has something of his own 
to tell within a form’s limits. Form does not 
count very much in the long run, anyhow. 
If a playwright expresses his Truth, then — 


and then only—he can hold the world’s 
attention. 


The Law of the Novel 


By W. L. WERNER 


HERE is nothing secret nor sacred about 

a Law of Literature. It is merely a 
recipe for producing a marketable article effi- 
ciently. The author can break the law, as a 
cook can disregard a recipe; but that makes 
neither readable literature nor edible cake. 
The best cakes follow the recipe; the best 
literature follows the rules. 

To get a recipe, you must answer two ques- 
tions: what do you want? and how do you get 
it? You want a certain degree of tender- 
ness and a certain flavor in cooked products; 
and the recipe says so much salt, so much 
stirring, so long in the oven. You want read- 
able qualities in a book, and a certain formula 
will best produce them. 


I 


What should any piece of writing have to 
satisfy the reader? Let us observe this reader 
closely. He sits comfortably in a chair. His 
head does not move, but his eyes do. Back 
and forth along the lines they shift, twenty- 
five times to a page, and perhaps two pages 
every minute. A monotonous process, this 


shifting. Back and forth, back and forth, a 
momentary rest when a page is turned, a shift 
of the body after a scene or a chapter. 

More pages bring increased monotony and 
increasing fatigue. Cries outside the window 
take one’s attention; a buzzing fly distracts 
one; eyes leave the book to examine a spot 
on the tablecloth. There is an unconscious 
debate; “there is a struggle between the in- 
fluences which would make one attend to 
work and those which impel to reading a 
novel.” (Pillsbury, Attention.) 

More pages, more shifting of the eyes, 
more fatigue; the result is a tossing aside of 
this dull work, or perhaps sleep brings relief. 
It is the first business of any writer to coun- 
teract the fatigue of the reading process. In- 
creasing fatigue (the term is used in a popu- 
lar sense; Hollingsworth and Poffenberger, 
Applied Psychology, deny that it is real physi- 
cal exhaustion) must be met by an increas- 
ing interest. And increasing interest, trans- 
lated into the language of writing, means just 
one thing, — climax. 
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The first law, then, of any writing — novel, 
short story, play, poem, essay — is climax. 
There are a number of ways of getting 
climax in novels, but four methods seem to 
be especially used by successful writers. One 
old method is the chase. Two persons start 
out, one ahead of the other; the gap is nar- 
rowed; a capture is nearly made; but the 
pursuer stumbles and loses ground; again he 
gains; a third person gives the pursued one 
a lift or misdirects the pursuer; a wider gap; 
then closer, closer, closer — he’s caught! You 
can find this plot in racing stories, in the 
movie farces, in stories of pirates, in detective 
stories, in the quest of this or that species of 
Golden Fleece. You can find it sexually in the 
novels of Richardson, and martially in the 
novels of Cooper. It is an old and tried de- 
vice. Its faults are that the near-captures are 
too obviously manufactured (those snapping 
twigs of Cooper! ), and that the final capture 
seems an achievement of the author rather 
than of the previously baffled pursuers. 
Another method of climax is the struggle. 
Here the characters meet, clash, separate to 
concoct fresh stratagems, meet again, call for 
unexpected reserves of physical strength or 
cowboys or soldiers—and the villain bites 
the dust. Frequently such combats come at 
the end of chases; they furnish the big scenes, 
the dramatic quality of the book. The job 
is to keep the fight even until the end and 
then to let the hero win in a plausible manner. 
A third method is the misunderstanding — 
that impersonal substitute for a villain. 
Twins are confused. The Prince of Grau- 
stark is expected, and Mr. Blotz of Cincin- 
nati gets off the train. Lovers’ squabbles! 
Misunderstood wives! Mr. Howells liked 
these tricks; he could avoid villains and still 
have troubles to solve. But in any long fic- 
tion, misunderstandings are difficult to han- 
die. One becomes impatient with the charac- 
ters. A few words of explanation in the first 
act or the first chapter ought to have settled 
the matter. That young Corey, for instance, 


who called on the Lapham girls—and no- 
body could tell which one he loved! 


What a 


Their 
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lover! 


The misunderstanding that carries a 
short story cracks under increased weight and 
length. 

A fourth popular method of securing a 
climax is the gradual revelation of a mystery. 


Who killed Mr. Wopple? What lies back of 
that smiling mask or that minister’s black 
veil? What are the secrets of haughty Mme. 
de Clavale? Confessions! Revelations! The 
puzzle, the cryptogram, the riddle of this 
painful earth, the meaning of life and the 
mystery beyond! In this group fall problem 
novels, and detective stories, and the intri- 
cate, hinting revelations of Henry James. 

Chase, struggle, misunderstanding, mystery 
—these are the most common devices to 
counteract outside diversions, to overcome 
fatigue, to rivet the reader’s mind to the 
story. 


II. 


But the problem of the novel—or of any 
long piece of writing — differs from the sim- 
plicity of a short story. In the latter, as Poe 
pointed out, there is unity; everything moves 
directly and swiftly to one predetermined 
end. The story is read at one sitting, and a 
unified impression is received and retained. 

But the novel is read in several or many 
sittings. Characters must be strong enough 
to be carried over for days or (in the case of 
serial publications) for months between read- 
ings. And when an hour or two or three are 
free, the story must not be too monotonous 
for continued reading. 

Climax, that characteristic of all good lit- 
erature, must be carefully handled in the 
novel. The rise in interest must be present, 
but not so strong, not so rapid as in a short 
story. “A considerable duration even of com- 
paratively intense sensations blunts the sense 
organs and makes it easy to distract the at- 
tention from them.” (Pillsbury, Attention.) 

Probably every reader has found at least 
one book in which the emotional quality wells 
up and blinds him from further reading be- 
fore the end is reached. There was the Man 
Without a Country who hurled his book into 
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the sea. And there was a young soldier 
friend of mine who could never read more 
than one chapter of C. E. Montague’s “Dis- 
enchantment” at one time, because of the 
fierce hate and pity that it aroused. Evi- 
dently there is danger of pitching a long work 
in too high an emotional key. “When we are 
emotionally wrought up, attention is gener- 
ally difficult and more ineffective than in mo- 
ments of calm contemplation.” (Pillsbury, 
Attention. ) 

The novelist, then, must hold something in 
reserve, must weaken his first part so that 
the increasing interest will be effective in the 
latter part of the book. He must use some 
other device, besides climax, to keep the read- 
er’s attention from wandering. 

Angell (Psychology) says that even an in- 
teresting subject, when attended to for a pro- 
longed period, may give way to a mere moon- 
ing or day-dream. “However constant the 
physical object may remain, we can only con- 
tinue our attention to it provided we con- 
tinually see it in some fresh fashion; provided, 
that is to say, that the mental object keeps 
changing. This seems to be a fundamental 
law of our mental life.” William James, after 
quoting a similar statement from Helmholtz, 
says, “It is not an identical object in the psy- 
chological sense, but a succession of mutually 
related objects . . . upon which the atten- 
tion is fixed. No one can possibly attend con- 
tinuously to an object that does not change.” 
(Psychology, vol. 1.) 

Of course, the first law of literature, climax, 
involves change, but frequently this change 
is little more than an intensifying of some 
mood. Poe’s horrible tales are excellent short 
stories, but the same materials in novel length 
would be overwhelmingly boresome. One 
might mention at random “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,’ Thomas Boyd’s “Through the 
Wheat,” and “Jude, the Obscure,” as instan- 
ces in which climaxes are insufficient to re- 
lieve the monotony of tone or treatment. 

In any long work of literature, in any 
novel, a greater element of change is needed 
than that which the device of climax pro- 
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vides. The peculiar need or law of the novel 
is variety. The first-rate novel is distin- 
guished by the variety that is displayed in 
its development. The problem of the writer 
is to adorn the major pattern of his climax 
with successions of contrasts that will, page 
by page and chapter by chapter, ward off 
monotony and fatigue. 

The variety of a novel may have many 
forms. An old favorite is the story with two 
or three groups of characters. Chapter by 
chapter the story shifts from the nobles to 
the peasants, from the peasants back to the 
nobles. Such were often the novels of Scott. 

Cooper, writing his first story all about the 
sea, took the precaution of inserting a few 
scenes on land to attract readers who might 
not want so many seascapes. Mrs. Wharton 
in “The Age of Innocence” repeats her set- 
tings very rarely. Sinclair Lewis admirably 
counteracts the monotony of medical jargon 
in “Arrowsmith” with a splendid change of 
scene from college to rural West, to the bus- 
tling city, to the research laboratory, and to 
the plague-ridden island. And in the magnif- 
icent opening chapters of “Anna Karénina” 
the characters appear in a series of different 
milieux that reveal them from all sides. It 
is in such books that characters emerge in 
all dimensions; and, as Mr. Mencken says, 
are the memorable elements that give im- 
mortality to books. 

Again, the trite statement that a great 
novel contains both “realism” and ‘“‘romance” 
is another way of saying that it must have 
variety of mood. 

In characters, a wide variety is possible. 
Dickens, with his immense gallery of figures, 
ranks high as a novelist. In addition to mere 
numbers, arrangement may lend variety. The 
conversation between two characters may be 
followed by a mob scene; the master-servant 
colloquy may precede the master-mistress 
argument. The foursome usually arranged 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne pales into dullness 
beside the varied Mississippi characters in 
“Huckleberry Finn.” 
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Variety may exist, we see, in settings, in 
mood, and in characters. There are also 
changes possible in style; the dialogue gives 
way to the exposition, the exposition to the 
narrative, the narrative to the panoramic 
view, the soliloquy, the significant anecdote, 
the letter—all the diversity that one finds 
in “Moby Dick” or in “This Side of Para- 
dise.” Points of view may change with re- 
markably different effects, as one may note 
in the Clayhanger trilogy, in Spoon River 
Anthology, or in Lewis’s two descriptions of 
Main Street. 

And finally the author may deliberately 
introduce variety by a baldly inserted piece 
of extraneous material. So in Fielding we 
find an essay on the nature of the novel; in 
Thackeray a series of chats with the reader; 
in Tarkington a familiar essay on friendship; 
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in Sherwood Anderson interpolated character 
sketches; in Miss Cather’s “My Antonia” the 
story of the two Russians; and in numerous 
other books, chapters of short stories and 
preachments that destroy unity—and give 
variety. Variety is the requirement of the 
novel. 

It is, however, necessary to insist on the 
method. The laws must be based on the psy- 
chology of the reader. They must state the 
likes and the needs of the reader in terms 
of writing technique. For the increasing 
fatigue of reading there must be, in all writ- 
ings, the increasing interest of climax. And 
in the novel, for prolonged and monotonous 
attention, it is mecessary to provide all the 
variety that the pattern permits. Climax and 
verisimilitude are the laws of literature; 
variety is the law of the novel. 


The “Cherry-Stone’”’ Prize Contes 


The Contest 


According to Hannah More, Samuel Johnson in 1781 said of Milton, 
could carve a Colossus out of a crag, but he could not cut heads upon cherry-stones.” 


“He was a Phidias who 
. Other 


days, other ways — poems of the length and strength of Milton’s are no longer written, nor 


would they be generally read if written. . . 


. Modern life is too full, too divided, too shredded, 


almost, for readers to begin voluntarily something they know they can not finish before being 


interrupted times without number. . 


prose as well) — heads upon cherry- stones. 


Handbook.”’] 


Here is your chance to prove your skill in “carving heads upon cherry-stones” 


following prose and verse forms: 
Storiette (length limit 1000-1200 words) 


Special Feature Article (interview, personal experience story, confession article, 
something” article, the personality sketch, or the narrative in the third person. 


750 words) 


. There is a growing demand for snap-shot fiction (and 


{From a chapter in “The Free-Lance Writer's 


in the 


“how-to-do- 
Length limit 


Dramatic Review of a Play or Photoplay (100-500 words) 


Poetic Monologue (length limit 35 lines) 


: Lyric (length limit 30 lines) 
Prizes 


$25.00 for the best prose or verse contribution each month, for June, July, and August, 1928. A 


subscription (new or renewal) to THe Writer for each contribution published. 


$50.00 will be 


awarded as a Final Prize at the end of the contest, August 1, 1928, to the writer who has shown 
general excellence in both verse and prose writing in the forms outlined above. 


Rules 


1. Each manuscript must be typewritten, and 
contain the author’s full name, address, and 
for instance: John Smith, Cam- 


occupation, as, 
student. 


bridge, Mass., 


2. There is no limit to the number of manu- 
scripts which one person may submit. 
your 
College 
bridge, 


Send 
Editor, il 
Square, Cam- 


Contest 
Harvard 


manuscripts to 
House, 


Mass. 
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3. Manuscripts received before the Ist of each month 
will be considered for inclusion in the following 
issue. 


4. All entries accompanied by a stamped, addressed 
return envelope will be returned at the close of 
the contest. 


5. Manuscripts must be original (previously un- 
published). 

















PRIZE WINNERS FOR JUNE 
First PrizE AWARDED TO STORY AND POEMS 
By DorotHy Marte Davis 
THE CELESTIAL RADIO 


To all but old Dr. Boley Mrs. Scranton was 
a hopeless case — hopeless in so many ways. 
They sighed at her sharp, querulous voice. 
They shook their heads at her tumble-down 
house in its dank solitude of mulberry trees. 
They had sniffed faintly with sympathy when 
her only son, Jack—she had worshipped 
Jack — had run away with the end girl of the 
Paradise Dance Roof chorus and had never 
come back. 

And now that she was in her last illness, a 
hopeless illness, too, they had become pry- 
ingly attentive. Poor old woman! Just ly- 
ing there in her old bed, all bony and hollow- 
cheeked, waiting to die! 

Lying there on her old bed, Jennie Scran- 
ton, sucking her gums with her old tongue 
— too weak to say the sharp, bitter things 
she felt— hated them all, hated them all — 
except Dr. Boley. 

There were two reasons why she did not 
hate Dr. Boley. He called her Jennie and his 
first name was Jack. 

When she was not hating, Jennie Scranton 
was young again, holding Baby Jack close 
and laughing to make him smile after his fall, 
or she was sitting proudly watching Jack get 
his diploma from high school. Jack! Jack! 
Poor Baby Jack! 

They had told her a month ago that he was 
dead. A big, yellowish envelope from the — 
the penitentiary. Her Jack? No, of course, 
there had been some mistake. He’d been 
framed! Her baby? Guilty of murder, 
willing to kill for a senseless little dance-hall 
girl and then — paying the ultimate penalty? 
No, not her Baby Jack! People like these 
had framed him. She lay and hated. 

But these people didn’t know about — 
about Jack. She was sly. They’d never 
know. She had burned the yellowish en- 
velope. Jack, her Jack! 
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They dared to send their purring, crouch- 
ing minister to see her, too. Trying to save 
her soul? Trying even in her death to sepa- 
rate her from Jack! Let them try and save 
her! Let them try! 

“Let them try!” she whispered. 

Dr. Boley understood. He nodded at her 
with great understanding and sent Mrs. 
Jones — who had come to help —to stay out 
of Mrs. Scranton’s room unless the invalid 
called. Dr. Boley knew that Mrs. Jones 
might as well be elsewhere when Death kept 
watch over Jennie Scranton. 

He turned out the light because he knew 
Mrs. Scranton would drop into her deepest 
sleep easier if it were twilight. He had car- 
ried his own radio in and set it up on the 
rickety table opposite the bed. 

Mrs. Scranton had never seen a radio. She 
did not quite trust this mystic brown box, but 
she had unfathomable faith in Dr. Boley. 
She watched him wipe his spectacles and 
lean over the brown box. 

It was too late for anything but dance 
music. Dr. Boley turned the dial slowly and 
puckered his nose. Sometimes the Paradise 
Dance Roof broadcasted programs. Sound 
came and receded like waves as he tinkered. 
He toned down the harsh blare of the jazz 
orchestra and turned to see how Jennie liked 
it. 

Jennie Scranton’s mind was far away, grop- 
ing, trying to find out of the chaos of events 
some little thread of hope that had not turned 
to hate. She had sent their minister away 
with burning ears. Dr. Boley patted Jennie’s 
harsh-skinned hand and sighed as he went 
away. Poor old Jennie! All alone, dying! 
All alone, comfortless without her son! Poor 
old Jennie! Dr. Boley closed the front door 
gently as he left the house. 

Mrs. Jones pressed her ear to the door as 
the orchestra music ended and shrugged elo- 
quently as she heard old Mrs. Scranton mum- 
bling to herself. 

The radio grated cacophonously. Old Jen- 
nie whispered to the mulberry leaves at the 
open window, “Little Jacky!” The mulberry 
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leaves gibbered back at her like the town 
busybodies and she moved her old head to 
and fro restlessly, weakly. 

The radio grated again like a speaker clear- 
ing his throat to begin. A voice—a young 
voice, laughing —a softened, floating, eerie 
voice filled the room. 

“Hello! This is Jack speaking from Para- 
dise.”’ 

Jennie Scranton turned her face slowly 
about the shadowy empty room. 

“That music you just heard was the Para- 
dise Archangel Band. There’s a lotta folks 
here tonight, maybe some you’d know. Got 
one of the prettiest little angels you ever saw 
standin’ right beside me, curly hair and blue 
eyes.” 

Jennie raised her hand slowly. “Listen, 
Jennie!” she whispered, as the wonder filled 
her face. 

“And Gabriel Sodonti’s here too, folks. 
You remember him. He’s the little guy that 
operates the trumpet, what I mean. And 
we've got a real surprise feature for you to- 
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night, folks. A harp duet! Think of that!” 

“Jack!’’ whispered old Jennie Scranton, for 
the room, the gray patch of window with its 
leaves, the strange brown box — all were fad- 
ing. Only the voice went on. 

“We're very happy up here in Paradise, 
folks. If you listen, you can hear ’em laugh- 
ing and clapping their hands. Hear ’em 
tunin’ their harps? Hear ’em?” 

Old Jennie smiled and clapped her hands 
softly. 

“There’s more folks comin’ in all the time. 
I sure wish you could see how happy we are 
up here in Paradise. Wish you all could be 
here with us.” 

Jennie nodded. 

“Well, folks, I’ll have to say good-bye for 
a little while now. This is Jack speaking 
from Paradise.” 

Jennie Scranton slipped back into the pil- 
low and fell asleep, smiling. The gay young 
voice went on. 

“All right, Gabriel! Step right up to the 
microphone and blow your trumpet.” 


SPRING PSALM IN CALIFORNIA 


How marvelous thy mountains, God! 
What peaceful havens, hills! 
Thy lupined valleys with their poppy’s gold 
Like prayer rugs to thy very feet unfold. 
Thy heaven’s blue makes music in the rills. 


How marvelous thy earth is, God! 


Man’s wars will crash; 


Thy thunder’s roar is deeper! 
Hate and rebellion high their banners fling; 
But with the circling months still comes thy spring! 


NECESSITIES 


Beautiful thoughts are mountains — 


One leading to another 
Higher up, beyond! 


But you have to come down now and then 


To the valleys 
For bread and butter, 


And because it is cold, sometimes — alone on a mountain. 
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THE ROUSTABOUT MOON 


The Moon is a roustabout! 

Gets in as I start out! 

He staggers home through the mists of the morn, 

All pale, hollow-eyed, ashamed and forlorn. 

He carries his shoes in his cold shaking fingers 

And hides behind trees, behind houses he lingers. 

His brilliance and wit of the evening before 

Have gone with the silver and sparklers he wore, 

For the Dawn, nimble-fingered, has frisked him for fair 
Of his shimmers and beams, 

His spells and his dreams, 

And the Stars have danced gaily on, leaving him there, 
Betrayed like a lout. 

Oh! The Moon is a roustabout! 


CHRISTMAS 





If I were not sane — 


Or at least, convention-sane — 


I should go up the hills 
And gather red holly 
And evergreen 

And mistletoe 


And sing, “Joy to the world” loudly 
Down the length of Broadway. 


If I were not sane! 


Now, I shall go and order 
Two dozen Christmas cards. 
And people will run their fingers over the letters 


And say, “Engraved.” 


OTHER WINNERS 
TRUTHFUL WEEK 


The spring calendar is covered with Holy 
Day and holiday red spots. From Easter to 
Fourth of July the procession jogs along. No 
sooner do we cease lauding our heroes and 
mourning our departed than we must hurrah 
for the next high flier. Mothers’ Day, Chil- 
dren’s Sunday and Fathers’ Day suggest to 
one columnist a Mother-in-laws’ Day, though 
he admits that many of them have had their 
day already. This is the season of flowers, 
and it may be good public policy to keep the 
business good. 


Years ago Old Home Week took pretty 
well, but it has petered out of late. A week 
is a long time to celebrate, even in the coun- 
try. In the city, it does not appeal to em- 
ployers to give up business for a week for the 
sake of patriotism or any other ism, particu- 
larly in times when sales are far below nor- 
mal and the bank account is overdrawn Fri- 
day noon. 

Would it not be feasible, however, to com- 
bine business with ethics by the observance 
of what might be called “Truthful Week”? 
The plan would be to stick to the truth in 
all things for six working days, with a grand 
finale on the following Sabbath. Everybody 
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would be directed by official proclamation to 
discard lying (including polite lies) hypoc- 
risy, deceit, and even perjury. Manufac- 
turers, tradesmen, employees, ministers and 
lawyers would, for the time being, become as 
little children, guileless before God and man 
(including woman). 

The benefits of such observance would be 
two-fold. First, having an ethical basis, it 
would serve to remind people that truthful- 
ness is still a virtue, even though obsolescent. 
The driver would refuse to claim damages, 
for he wasn’t really hurt; and his companion, 
who had recovered $10,000, would have to 
pay the lawyer only a reasonable charge in- 
stead of half of her estate. Tim, the office 
boy, would not camouflage his late arrival, 
but would tell the boss where he had parked 
till 2 A. M., and the boss would thereupon 
expound the folly of a fast life, citing as evi- 
dence his own experience of the night before, 
and his present condition. The doctor would 
tell his patient that his (or her) only malady 
was mental and physical laziness. Honesty 
in political, literary, and religious circles for 
a few days would be a great tonic, and help 
us to endure 51 weeks of double-dealing and 
bluff. There is no end to illustrations like 
these. Even a glimpse of the truth would in 
many cases carry all the benefits of a com- 
plete change. 

But the chief advantage, as in the case of 
present observances, would be commercial. 
A similar experiment was once tried in Terra 
Neminis, a colony on the Cape of Good Hope. 
In that one week of strict honesty, the entire 
basis of business was changed. Directors 
made honest contracts which could not later 
be revoked. The merchant reduced his price 
on Monday, and found on Saturday night 
that he was never so well off; for the trans- 
portation company had meanwhile cut its 
rates in two, and the telephone company had 
done even better. The landlord had rebated 
¥% on last year’s rent, and given a new lease 
based on actual, instead of inflated real estate 
values. Wholesalers were making better 
prices. Insurance rates and contracts were 
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changed beyond recognition; and more than 
all this, the employees’ association had in- 
sisted on a 15 per cent cut in wages, affirming 
its confidence that they would be raised when 
business was better. The public, having faith 
in traders and in the new order of things, 
were already buying with enthusiasm. 

One funny thing happened, however. 
Nearly all of those in authority in the govern- 
ment resigned, confessing their unfitness, 
weakness and corruption. Fortunately, their 
action was so prompt that an honest election 
could be held before the end of the week; and 
good men, willing to make a real personal 
sacrifice, were chosen. It is very unlikely, if 
not impossible, that either of these things 
would happen here. Most office-holders who 
ought to resign have conscientious objections 
to doing so—and this whole idea depends on 
conscience. It might be well, however, to 
have Truthful Week before July; so that if 
by any chance a few political lepers, too weak 
to have a conscience, should be washed out in 
the wave of truth, we would be able to cele- 
brate Independence Day in all its glory. 

By John A. L. Odde. 


AUGUSI 


The first time I saw Augusi is indelibly im- 
printed on my memory; we lived in Dragon, 
Utah, and Ute Indians—a fearsome novelty 
to me then—came to town every day from 
their camp on Bitter Creek. One summer 
morning I was seated on the back steps, in- 
dustriously stirring a mud pie, when a huge, 
awe-inspiring figure strode around the corner 
of the house—a figure six feet tall, corres- 
pondingly broad, moving with noiseless, tire- 
less stride, on moccasined feet. Red and 
blue calico skirts swished around the legs; 
arms, folded across the chest, held a dirty, 
gray-brown blanket in place around powerful 
shoulders; and— at this point I dropped the 
pan of mud-pie—a purple handkerchief, 
framing a face unbelievably ugly, was knotted 
under a protruding ugly chin. 

My aunt’s cheerful voice came from the 
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porch behind me: “Good morning, Augusi. 
Isn’t it a lovely morning?” 

The fierce black eyes lifted; a hard, ugly 
voice responded, “Mike,” then gave a grunt. 
Turning on its heel, the figure disappeared 
whence it had come. 

“Who is that awful old Indian woman?” 
I asked. 

“Woman!” my sister Helen laughed. “He 
isn’t any woman. That’s Augusi.” 

I knew there must be a story; there was. 

Augusi, a powerful young warrior in the 
days when the Utes were glorying in raids 
and massacres of white people in Colorado 
and Utah, was reputed to be unexcelled in 
bravery and daring, and often led these raids. 
One night in the fall of 1886, Chief Colorow 
planned a fiendish descent upon a helpless 
village not far from the Ute camp—and 
Augusi refused to go! Whether he had a 
sudden feeling of mercy and pity, or a sudden 
fit of cowardice (though the latter seems 
scarcely reasonable) no one knows. But 
from then on Colorow compelled the youthful 
brave to wear women’s clothes, to share the 
squaws’ work, to be driven and scorned by the 
warriors. Soured by such treatment, Augusi 
finally turned ugly; people, white and red, 
found it best to leave him alone. Our folks 
were among the few who managed to make 
friends with the old savage; people thought 
his “friendly” advances strange; so did I, 
remembering his abrupt appearance and de- 
parture that morning! 

Knowing his story, I experienced always 
a feeling of oppressive loneliness at sight of 
that tall, solitary figure in its funny Mother 
Hubbard, with the fierce black eyes—a look 
of age-old tragedy in their depths; thin- 
lipped mouth, ugly, sullen — lending its share 
to the malignant, menacing aspect of his 
whole face; dark skin, pock-marked until it 
closely resembled wrinkled, aged leather; 
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hands big and gnarled from the hard, menial 
work which has been his lot all these long 
years; those same rough, knotted hands, how- 
ever, which fashion the most beautiful bead- 
work made by the Ute tribe. 

Bribes and diplomacy to the contrary not- 
withstanding, Augusi will not have his picture 
taken! Whether it is Indian superstition con- 
cerning a camera, whether he feels his dis- 
grace too keenly—no one knows. Many 
stories are told of attempts by enthusiastic, 
unwary tourists to “snap” Augusi — with dire 
results. One performance, resulting from a 
cowpuncher’s fooling, happened in the store 
at Dragon, one morning. Helen and I, hav- 
ing finished our purchasing, were watching 
Augusi do his, when Lee Sherrill, a cowboy 
from west of town, clumped into the store. 
He slapped Augusi good-naturedly on the 
shoulder, spoke, and continued his joyous 
course down the length of the store. Augusi 
grunted, and finished his business. He turned 
slowly, his black eyes seeking the tall figure 
of Lee — finding it, suddenly. Into his eyes 
leaped combined hatred and stark fear, for 
Lee, attempting to conceal a box-like object 
under his short jacket, was trying to “focus” 
it on Augusi. With a murderous snarl of rage, 
the Indian sprang. Lithely, the boy leaped 
aside, dropping the concealed object. Two 
men grabbed an arm on either side of Augusi, 
holding him forcibly. Everyone’s eyes went 
to the fallen object—a can of Log-Cabin 
syrup! It was all over in the space of a sec- 
ond; then Augusi shook himself free. With 
a savagely heart-broken look on his face, he 
left the store, picking up his box of groceries 
on the way. Lee, a little white and breath- 
less, laughed shakily. 

* * * * 

Forty-two years of silence, ugliness, lone- 
liness— for no one knows what idea—or 
ideal! By Margaret Trevarthen. 
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Contemporary Writers 


VI—DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 


By Virornia C. LINCOLN 


“WHATEVER we think and feel will color what we say or do. He who 
fears, even unconsciously, or has his least little dream tainted with hate, 
will inevitably, sooner or later, translate these qualities into his action. 
Therefore, my brothers, live courage, breathe courage, and give courage. 
Think and feel love so that you will be able to pour out of yourselves 
peace and serenity as naturally as a flower gives forth fragrance.” — 


T THE American Library Association 
A convention in May, the John Newbery 
Medal was awarded to Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
as the author of “Gay Neck,” “the most sig- 
nificant contribution to American literature 
for children during the year 1927.” 

Doubtless this announcement will be a sur- 
prise to many readers of Mr. Mukerji’s schol- 
arly books for adults, who do not know that 
he is one of the favorite children’s writers of 
the day, ranking close to A. A. Milne in 
popularity. 

As we sat chatting recently in Mr. Muker- 
ji’s New York studio, which is uptown and 
overlooks the city, I felt a breath of India 
steal over me. On the walls hung a lovely 
maroon-colored sari, near it old pictures and 
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a plate of rare yellow which blended har- 
moniously with the antique carved chest that, 
Mrs. Mukerji explained, had been brought 
from Brittany. A feeling of serenity and 
placidness pervaded the room in which we 
sat talking. 

Mr. Mukerji is a comparatively young 
man, of rather slight but very wiry build. 
He is noticeably keen and alert, and much 
more observing than the average American. 
Doubtless these characteristics are due in part 
to his early training in India, where he was 
carefully instructed in the ways of the tiger 
and leopard before being subjected to the risk 
of booklearning. 

“In India, the minority read and write, 
and the majority sing, recite poetry, and pass 
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down legends from one generation to an- 
other,” said Mr. Mukerji. “We have few 
books in India, so that each mother has to 
pass on legends by word of mouth to her 
child. The child memorizes them, as a rule, 
before he is fourteen years old. Such train- 
ing of the mind is excellent. The children’s 
heads are not crammed with a lot of book 
knowledge which is only half digested and 
which cannot help cluttering up the brain 
cells with much useless information. Nature 
is their teacher and the Jungle is their school- 
room. 

“Grandfather used to say I could ask more 
questions than any other child he had ever 
known,” Mr. Mukerji went on. 

This overwhelming desire for knowledge 
and an endless curiosity have resulted in this 
young author’s marvelous mastery of many 
subjects. 

Mr. Mukerji is most enthusiastic about the 
illustrations in his book “Gay-Neck.” “They 
are done by Boris Artzybasheff,” he explained. 
“At first, we had rather a hard time getting 
them appreciated. The publishers said, ‘We 
want realistic, not formal, drawings.’ But 
they are natural,” Mr. Mukerji insisted, “and 
now the teachers have educated the children 
so that they like them. My next book is to 
be done this same way.” 

“What will that be about?” I inquired. 

“Ghond, the Hunter,” he responded. “It 
is the story of a mighty hunter, an extraor- 
dinary old man who came from the forests 
of eastern India, and who knew an amazing 
lot about wild animals. It is his life as he 
trained and educated us, upwards of seven 
years. For three or four months of every 
year, he would take us into the jungle. The 
book is dedicated to his memory.” 

Then Mr. Mukerji, at my request, quickly 
sketched the story of his life, which is to be 
found in more complete form, in his book 
“Caste and Outcast.” 

“T was a Hindu of Brahmin parentage,” he 
began. “I was born and brought up in a 
small village near Calcutta. Our house was 
near the edge of the forest not far from the 
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town. My grandfather, father, mother, my 
brothers and sisters and I —all lived on the 
outskirts of this town. 

“My mother was a very simple woman. 
She did not know how to read or write but 
despite this fact, she taught us many legends 
and much beautiful poetry. 

“My father was a lawyer by profession, 
though his real talent was in music. Often- 
times he would take me with him when he 
went to play for the different rajahs. 

“As we were Brahmins, we had charge of 
the village temple which had been in the 
family for generations. As Brahmins also, 
it was our right to receive initiation into the 
priesthood at fourteen years of age. 

“The time came when I was to be a priest. 
After initiation, I renounced the world and 
entered upon a two-year period of beggary, 
as is the custom in our country. It is the 
law of the priesthood that before officiating 
in the temple, you must go begging from door 
to door. 

“So I journeyed to Benares with two or 
three other priests, and after seeing Benares, 
I started for the hills. It took us six months 
to get there. Each night we stopped and 
begged a lodging; sometimes we traveled with 
the caravans, sometimes with the strolling 
players. 

“When I came home, I took up the life of 
a priest. But it did not suit me and after 
a year’s trial I gave it up. Then I went with 
the caravans into the Himalayas and brought 
back shawls which I sold. This wearied me 
very soon, and I returned home to enter the 
University of Calcutta. 

“Study could not help me; my soul hun- 
gered still for space, for some unattainable 
good that remained unrealized except as a 
continual goad to my unsatisfied spirit. I 
was given an opportunity, through a travel- 
ing scholarship, of going to Japan to study 
industrial machinery in order to learn West- 
ern scientific methods of production. I 
wanted to improve India by means of West- 
ern materialism. 


“I did not stay long in Japan, however, 
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because an Indian advised me to go to 
America and I took his advice. 

“T came here as a penniless immigrant. In- 
cidentally, I went to college. I had to work 
my way through college by working in the 
fields and in the factories, and by scrubbing 
and washing dishes when nothing better pre- 
sented itself. I found colleges were places 
where the young barbarians are at play. It 
is the only place where you can play,” he 
finished. 

“How did you happen to write your 
stories?” I asked Mr. Mukerji. 

He smiled and said very simply: 

“Everything I have done in my life was 
an accident. Some friends of mine said to 
me, ‘You know all about Indian life, a region 
no Anglo-Saxon has ever penetrated as you 
have done. Why not tell of it to the world?’ 
The outcome of this conversation was that I 
wrote ‘Caste and Outcast.’ 

“Then I told my story of an elephant to 
somebody else, who suggested I put it in writ- 
ing. That is how ‘Kari, the Elephant’ came 
to be written. Many of my other children’s 
stories are the result of tales I have told my 
own son. When they pass his censorship, I 
know that other little boys and girls are going 
to like them too. So I put them into writing. 

Two of these children’s books are “Jungle 
Beasts and Men,” and “Hari, the Jungle 
Lad.” 

“Generally my stories come out in chil- 
dren’s magazines first,” remarked Mr. Mu- 
kerji, “and then they are put into book form. 
All the boys’ magazines rejected ‘Gay-Neck.’ 
As it turned out, ‘Gay-Neck the Story of a 
Pigeon’ and ‘Kari, the Elephant,’ are the most 
popular among my children’s stories. But I 
think the elephant story will outlive the 
pigeon story,” he concluded. And then he 


added, as an afterthought: “Just think, not 
one of my books has been written in less than 
eighteen months and yet not one is more than 
50,000 words long!” 

“What advice would you give the young 
writer?” I inquired of Mr. Mukerji. He 
hesitated a moment. 
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‘““My advice would be to get a philosophy 
of life by observing nature and then develop 
a style in which to tell what he has observed. 

“In India, we used to make mental notes 
of everything we saw. We didn’t take them 
down on paper. When I went to college in 
this country, I found that the professors 
would ask me for my notebooks. Generally 
I couldn’t produce any because I simply sat 
and listened to their lectures. And so it is 
with all Orientals; whether they know how to 
read or write, they have this same strange 
way of observing by making mental notes of 
what they see and hear. That is why you 
will never find a Hindu who is uncultured, al- 
though you may find him uneducated.” 

I asked Mr. Mukerji what book in his esti- 
mation zepresented his best work. And this 
was his reply: 

“The only book that I was born to write 
was ‘The Face of Silence’ and this had only 
a very small appeal.” 

His book called “My Brother’s Face” is 
dedicated to his charming American wife. 
This is the story of the author’s return to 
India after twelve years’ absence. He sees 
again his brother and sister, after many years’ 
separation. Six chapters in this book are 
devoted to the remarkable story of his 
brother. Many interesting passages occur, 
such as the following which he wrote after 
deprecating the conditions as he found them 
on his return to Calcutta: 

“Yet it is my own town, and I love it. The 
language of Bengal is spoken there as no- 
where else. Every tongue has the style of 
Tagore’s prose, pellucid, haunting, wicked. 
The first Bengali sentence that Calcutta 
spoke to me on my return was: ‘Come, amuse 
thyself with kind words; the day is young, 
and we all know that life is brief as a spar- 
row’s hop.’ The speech of men is the ring of 
gold in which may shine the precious stone 
of Thought and there is no speech as attrac- 
tive as Bengali, unless it be Spanish—‘a 
language of caprice and orderliness.’ ” 

Mr. Mukerji is an admirer of both Tagore 
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and Kipling and spoke in warm terms of both 
of them. Mr. Mukerji had the opportunity 
of calling on Mr. Tagore the last time he was 
in India. At that time, Mr. Tagore said to 
him on parting: 

“Come back to us laden with the spiritual 
wealth of the West. Our soul needs their 
soul, as they need ours. Humanity is one at 
the core— East and West are but alternate 
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beats of the same heart. Every beat must be 
preceded and followed by the other. There- 
fore, come back, my friend panoplied with 
the Soul of the West!” 

If we interchanged the terms “East” and 
“West” in this message of Tagore’s, we 
should come near, perhaps, to expressing the 
value of Mr. Mukerji’s return and his work 
to this Western hemisphere. 


News and Notes 


It seems amazing that any author should fail to 
keep a carbon copy of a story, yet three or four 
times a year we are confronted with such a situa- 
tion. The risk the author runs is well illustrated 
by the following note which appeared in the Herald 
Tribune: 

“The manuscript of Sidney Herschel Small’s new 
novel was in the hands of the publisher’s reader 
when her home caught fire, and she rescued noth- 
ing but her fur coat and the precious document. 
For her heroic presence of mind Mr. Small wishes 
her a million dollars, a dance with the Prince of 
Wales, a flight with Lindbergh, and anything else 
that wishing will do.” 

Mr. Small probably had a copy of his manu- 
script, but suppose he had not? (From The Au- 
thors’ League Bulletin.) 


Dr. Douglas A. Thom of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Mental Diseases has received the 
medal awarded annually by Children, the Magazine 
for Parents, for the best book of the year written 
for parents, for his book, “Everyday Problems of 
the Everyday Child.” The first award of this 
medal was made last year to Angelo Patri for his 
volume, “The Problems of Childhood.” 


The British Committee of the Femina-Vie Heur- 
euse Prize selected as the best imaginative works 
produced by women during 1927, the following 
novels: Virginia Woolf’s “To the Lighthouse,” 
Storm Jameson’s “The Lovely Ship,” and Stella 
Benson’s “Good-bye, Stranger.” 


Richard Halliburton, author of “The Royal Road 
to Romance” and “The Glorious Adventure” is 
writing a life of Rupert Brooke. 


On the latest list of best sellers in England, an 
American book stood next to the top. As might 
have been expected, it was Thornton Wilder’s 
“Bridge of San Luis Rey.” It was beaten on the 
English list only by “The Ugly Duchess,” Feucht- 
wanger’s great historical romance. 


Alice Lawton, the author of “Goose Towne 
Tales” breezed blithely into the office of her pub- 
lishers, the Thomas Y. Crowell Company, one 


day recently, with the tidings that she was sailing 
on a freighter, with six other passengers for a 
Grecian port. She will spend some months abroad 
doing journalistic work. “Don’t you think ‘By 
Freight to Greece’ a dandy caption for my trip?” 
she asked. 


Queen Marie of Rumania, in an exclusive inter- 
view with the United Press, indicated she has 
decided to devote her life to literary work. She 
stated that her first literary product will be a fairy 
story, dedicated to American children. “I am also 
writing the story of my life,” she said, “particu- 
larly my childhood and youth in England, Russia, 
and Germany. As a child I knew all the big per- 
sonalities of the day. I shall describe also the 
later period, taking my story through the war up 
to the present hour.” 


Soon it will be possible to have book ends 
adorned with impressionistic likenesses of your 
favorite authors. J. F. Lins, the Austrian cameog- 
rapher, in preparing a set of them, taking as his 
subjects Willa Cather, Sinclair Lewis, Joseph 
Hergeshejmer, Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood An- 
derson, George Jean Nathan, H. L. Mencken, 
James Branch Cabell and others. 


The publishing business of Macy-Masius has 
merged with that of The Vanguard Press under 
the direction of George Macy, president of Macy- 
Masius, and Jacob Baker, managing director of 
the Vanguard publications. The new firm will pub- 
lish two groups of books; (1) the Macy-Masius 
books, consisting of a group of interesting and 
handsomely produced fiction and non-fiction titles, 
and (2) the Vanguard books, a series of genuinely 
educational works, printed on good paper and at- 
tractively bound at fifty cents the copy. The 
offices of the firm will be located at 80 Fifth Ave. 


THE JAMES Tait BiracK MemortAL Prize for 
1927 has been awarded to Francis Brett Young 
for his novel, “Love is Enough.” This British 
prize of £250 is awarded annually according to the 
judgment of a single individual instead of a com- 
mittee,—the professor of English Literature at the 
University of Edinburgh. 
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Criticism of Verse 


By Ropert HILLYER 
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A REGULAR department of poetry criticism. Any subscriber to THE 
WRITER desiring to submit poems for such criticism in the magazine 
may send them to Mr. Hillyer in care of THE WRITER. Please note that 
no copies of poems will be returned, whether or not they are discussed. 


HIS month we are publishing fragments 
of poems. The eraser is a most impor- 
tant tool, particularly to the poet, whose 
natural exuberance often leads him into over- 
statements and superfluities. From the poems 
we are printing this month, reconstructed 
from much longer pieces, the authors should 
be able to judge where their best powers lie. 
From a poem of twenty-six stanzas, I have 
chosen the ten which seemed the best. The 
theme of the work, which is called “The 
Dreamer,” is the undergoing of experience 
through the imagination. The writer con- 
siders all the lives he has lived through the 
characters in books, the events recorded in 
the newspapers, the discoveries of science and 
of history. Instead of carefully selecting a 
few examples, he attempted to include all the 
varieties of his dream experience, with the 
result that his poem became an intolerable 
catalogue. Yet this same author wrote the 
terse and significant “Epigram,” which was 
printed a few months ago. Cut down to its 
best stanzas, “The Dreamer” is an effective 
piece of work: 


I would a hundred lives were mine — 

A hundred lives were all too brief. 

(My cup holds but a drop of wine; 
Stripped branches bear one withered leaf.) 
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A hundred lives would scarce suffice 
To trace the history of man 

From caverns in the age of ice 

To palaces of Ghengis Khan. 


One little life is mine, and mine 
The urge of limitless desire 

To drink of wisdom as of wine 
And burn with beauty as with fire. 


See, now the oarsman dips his oar 
Within the waters of the Nile; 
This is the barge that one time bore 
Egypt’s fair queen to Caesar’s smile. 


Another scene: the poisoned spear, 
The totem-pole, the wild huzzah, 
The fevered nights of grisly fear 
On mountain peaks of Papua. 


On Egdon Heath Eustacia winds 
Her sombre way, at odds with fate; 
Still a black strip of velvet binds 
That brow of dreams unconsummate. 


The feet of Scott unfaltering go 
The way of desolate, untrod ice, 
Fronting the merciless drive of snow, — 
A path he could not travel twice. 


The coral isles in tropic seas 

Luxuriant panoramas show; 

The lithe palms bend before the breeze, 

The brown-limbed girls plait wreaths below. 


Thus life goes by; but I am one 

Who, though the passing world deride, 
Through his high window greets the sun 
And woos all knowledge for his bride. 
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Alone I live, yet not alone; 
Tides of all life within me flow. 
I break no heart except my own, 
And that was broken long ago. 


Has the author of this poem steeled him- 
self for yet more cutting? Very well then, 
we are breaking the worst to him by degrees. 
His entire poem is in the last stanza, and he 
might better retain nothing but those four 
lines. They are so much superior to the rest 
that they reveal all the weakness of what has 
preceded them. They are excellent. They 
recall the epigrams of Landor and do not 
suffer too much by the recollection. 

The next lyric is just half of what I re- 
ceived. From four stanzas, I chose the first 
two. The last two introduced personifica- 
tions and sentimentalized the verses: 


A frozen breath has chilled the sky 
And swept the barren land, 

With gaunt and supplicating arms 
The trees ashiver stand. 


A watching cloud, compassionate, 
Has heard the cry of woe; 

A white-winged answer softly falls 
And leaves a gift of snow. 


It might be well to print also the two rejected 
stanzas and leave our readers to consider the 
causes for rejection: 
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A frozen breath has chilled a life, 
With pain a heart has cleft, 

And grief, a trembling mendicant, 
Pleads from a soul bereft. 


Where, mystic, Jacob’s ladder mounts 
And Angels never cease 


To fly to earth, pale Sorrow clasps 
Her beggar’s dole of Peace. 


The last of our fragments is from a piece 
in free verse. This form—or lack of form 
— is especially dangerous for the beginner be- 
Cause it encourages prolixity. Free verse is 
like a river without a channel; if we are not 
careful it spreads and grows shallower. From 
thirty lines I have chosen ten, which by sug- 
gestion and overtone, form a pretty pattern 
in the pseudo-Oriental manner: 


Snowflakes are like people; 
They come from above, 
Blown by chance currents; 


More fortunate, those who settle into early 
grasses, 

Nestling against the shoots of green, 

Welcomed into the clean brown sod. 


When I am born 

I am a white snowflake. 

But when I die 

Shall I find my child in the clover hills? 


To speak quite frankly, I preserved even this 
fragment for the sake of the two last lines. 
And they would be improved by a less per- 
sonal application. 
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AN AUTHORS’ MONTHLY FORUM 





Rosert HILLYER 
Vircinia C, LINCOLN 


Wrtti1am Dorsey KENNEDY 


WittiaM M. TANNER 
BERTHA W. SMITH 





Editorial and Business Offices at 1430 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
Unsolicited manuscripts, if not accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes, will not be 
returned and the Editors will not enter into correspondence about them. 

Entered at the Boston Postoffice as Second Class Mail Matter. 

Subscription postpaid, $3.00 per year; foreign, $3.36. Advertising Rates on Request. 

Note to Subscribers: Notice of change of address, stating both OLD and NEW address, must 
be received not later than the Sth of the month. Otherwise the next issue will go to the OLD ad- 
dress, and subscriber should send necessary postage to his postmaster to forward to new address. 





EQUESTS come to us almost daily for 

information about the honesty of vari- 
ous advertised services for authors, — espe- 
cially so-called “authors’ clubs.” These clubs 
seem to be increasing to an amazing degree 
in this age of writing. They are aimed at 
the gullible would-be author who desires ad- 
vice and criticism, and, for a small fee, they 
offer all sorts of inducements from free agency 
service to actual criticism of the writer’s work 
by other authors. Our regular readers know 
that THE WriTER, for more than forty years, 
has remained independent of correspondence 
schools or agencies, and that this magazine 
refuses all advertising of services which are 
not known to be trustworthy. We are always 
glad to answer inquiries and to investigate 
any services which may not be known to us. 





There are numerous theories as to the 
causes of plagiarism, either deliberate or un- 
conscious. Now comes the suggestion that 
one cause may be an author’s choice of bed- 
side reading! Beverley Nichols, in an article 
entitled “Bed Books of the Great,” (in the 
Publishers’ Weekly) writes: 


A bed-book — one imagines —is likely to have 
a greater effect upon the color of a man’s person- 
ality than a whole library of day-books. I once 
went to an early play by that brilliant young Eng- 
lish dramatist, Noel Coward. In the middle of the 
second act I sat up with a start, detecting a flagrant 
plagiarism. One of the characters had said, “It'll 
cut her to the quick,” to which there came the 
reply, “I don’t believe she’s got a quick.” And the 
audience was greatly amused. 

Now that remark was taken straight from one 
of the books of Saki—that inimitable humorist 
who is at last meeting, in this country, with some 
of the success he so richly deserves. I could not 
understand why Coward had so deliberately bor- 
rowed another man’s idea. The only explanation 
was that Saki was his bed-book. And later on, 
when I knew Coward better, I found that this was 
the case. Every night, as other men might drink 
a whiskey and soda, Coward refreshed himself with 
a champagne of Saki’s wit. That wit had become 
so much a part of himself that the plagiarism was 
entirely unconscious. I mention this story without 
apology, because Coward is nowadays well able to 
out-sparkle even Saki himself. 





We are planning to publish in THE WRITER 
several classified manuscript market lists sim- 
ilar to THE WriteER’s List of 100 Verse Mar- 
kets which appeared last month, and which is 
also available in pamphlet form. Suggestions 
from readers as to the kind of lists desired 
will be welcome. 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best letter 
published in this department. 


A CATALOGUE OF TECHNICAL ARTICLES 


Editor, the Forum: 

When reading professional magazines one often 
notes special articles that would be valuable to 
refer to from time to time in the future; articles 
on plot, characterization, atmosphere, etc., which 
are far more pregnant with meaning when reread 
at such times as one is in need of enlightenment 
on these particular phases of writing. Without a 
system of keeping track of these articles one must 
search through many magazines to find one desired. 
This is a waste of valuable time, and is apt to cut 
one off from a handy source of help in solving 
problems because of a disinclination to make the 
necessary hunt. 

I have a plan that I have been using for about 
six months, which has proved a blessing in times 
of need. I keep a loose-leaf catalogue divided into 
different departments and arranged alphabetically 
as follows:—Action and Action Stories; Atmos- 
phere; Characterization; Comedy and Humor; 
Dialogue; Motivation; Narrative; Plot; and so 
on. These articles which defy classification or do 
not come under any of my department headings 
I put under Miscellaneous. I then divide my 
pages into five columns. First column contains 
the number of the page on which the article is to 
be found; second column, the name of the peri- 
odical; third column, the month; fourth column, 
the year; and fifth column, the title of the article, 
and any remarks of my own as to the particular 
nature of the article in question. 


STILL, ALL’S WELL THAT 


Editor, the Forum: 

I thought Robinson Crusoe had a tough time — 
until I started a manuscript out recently. Now I 
know — but here is the chronological account. 

I mailed a humorous article to one of the best 
magazines in the country. It was returned with 
the suggestion that I change the ending. I fol- 
lowed the suggestion and in the same envelope 
sent two versions of the idea back to the magazine. 
In ten days I received one of the versions, without 
comment, which led me to believe the other was 
accepted. 

_ A month passed and I heard nothing. A letter of 
inquiry brought the laconic reply, “I will let you 
know later.” After several days I received a let- 
ter from the editor stating that article had never 
been received. Whereupon, I sent a copy to an- 
other magazine. In the same envelope I enclosed 
a request for certain information regarding the 
policy of the magazine. A month passed and I 


I now have immediate access to any article on 
any subject that I might wish to study. If I get 
stuck on characterization I look up and read the 
articles I have on that subject, and invariably find 
something that helps me over my immediate diffh- 
culty. If a story comes back —a nasty habit they 
have — tagged with some pertinent remark as to 
its lack of action or plot, I do not feel nearly so 
hopeless as I used to. I just dig out my friendly 
catalogue and look up articles on action or plot; 
study them with my story in mind, and lo and be- 
hold! I begin to see daylight. 

I would like to stress the point that, if one reads 
an article in conjunction with a piece of work on 
hand, the substance of that article has twice the 
sticking qualities that it has when read in the ordi- 
nary way. It becomes ingrained, a part of your 
subconscious mind, and thereby works automatic- 
ally for you in the future. It is hardly necessary 
to point out. that the longer you keep a catalogue 
of articles, the more valuable it becomes. 

I make all my entries in pencil because I find 
it is simpler to have the catalogue handy when 
reading and jot down my entries as I read. Typing 
the entries means putting them off until such time 
as it is convenient to adjourn to the typewriter, 
and nine times out of ten that means that one 
gets in arrears, or worse still, fails to do them at 
all. 

Phyllis V. Du Bois. 

British Columbia, Canada. 


ENDS — WITH A CHECK 


heard nothing. I wrote a letter of inquiry. It 
went unanswered. I wrote another. Still no an- 
swer. I wrote again, saying I was sending a copy 
of the article to another magazine. 

Again I made a copy and sent it the first maga- 
zine. Ten days later I received an acceptance. 
The next day I received a reply from the second 
magazine stating the manuscript had not come to 
it. The next day I received a letter from the sec- 
ond magazine answering my inquiry concerning 
the magazine’s policy. The next day I received 
from the second magazine my rejected manuscript. 
The next day I received a check from the first 
magazine. 

Editors exercise their utmost care, I am sure, 
but —as an amateur writer I have come in con- 
tact with them. Robinson Crusoe never did. And 
I haven’t even a secretary named Friday. 

Russell Wilks. 

Detroit, Mich. 
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PRO — 


Editor, the Forum: 

There is meat in an article that graces the March 
issue of THE WRITER, on “Why Many Stories Are 
Rejected,” by C. H. Baker, Jr. There must be 
editors who could elaborate one of its sentences 
into a volume: “The optimism which writers show 
in remailing manuscripts is one of the most de- 
pressing features of the whole profession.” 

Advisers of the writing craft have overworked 
their slogan, “Postage and Perseverance,” until, 
instead of serving as a spur to the diffident scrib- 
bler of talent, it has actually persuaded “the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker” that 
getting their thoughts into print depends entirely 
on whether the stamps hold out longer than the 
resistance of editors. 

For four years I have been writing short stories 
by fits and starts— mostly starts. I have lived 
through the indescribable ecstasy of a first letter 
of acceptance bearing the signature of an editor 
reputed to have discovered more “comers” than 
any editor extant. Since then I have yearned to 
be added to his galaxy but, out of a half-dozen 
stories submitted, none but the first has pleased 
him. Horrible suspicions have tortured me that 
I had only one story in me, and, having got it out 
of my system, I should, with proper gratitude, 
leave all editors in peace. Subsequent sales of 
other kinds of material keep reviving my short- 


story hopes from the worst of comatose condi- 
tions. 

Yet never have I sold a line except on first or 
second trip out. After a script has come back 
five or six times I begin to hate it like the tradi- 
tional stepchild. Into a dark drawer it goes — 
until the day a fond family begins its familiar 
“line.” 

“Gee! that was a bum story in the ‘Ladies’ Fire- 
side.’ Your story, ‘Ashes of Agony,’ beats it miles. 
If you would only keep sending your stuff out. 
Why, Kathleen Norris says —.” 

In spirit both chastened and uplifted, I open the 
dark drawer. Then does my heart begin to throb 
in sympathy with all editors. 

For a long time I didn’t know what to do with 
those manuscripts. Lots of good paper had gone 
into them. Recently I have discovered their use- 
fulness and I pass it on to other possible custo- 
dians of dark drawers. No manuscript is so bad 
but that, turned gently upon its face, one may 
apply to its back the first draft of a new and 
(pardon the optimism) a better story. Though 
the “great ones” sell unbelievable quantities of 
mediocre material, we mediocre ones cannot afford 
to be too suspicious of greatness. If ever I frame 
a motto to hang above my humble work-bench, it 
will read, “More and Better Writing,” rather than, 
“Persistence Plus Postage.” 


Pottstown, Penn. Mary Clarke Werts. 


AND CON 


Editor, the Forum: 

May I voice my joy at Elizabeth Emmet’s refu- 
tation in the May Writer of C. H. Baker’s dread- 
ful words which filled me with woe? 

Must we necessarily agree with the first six 
editors who reject our manuscript? Nay, nay. 
My practice is never to agree with any of them 
unless I really have the awful sense within myself 
that the story or article in question is balderdash ; 
in which case it does reach the scrapbasket, — 
but not from anybody else’s sayso. I always think 
of,—was it not Kathleen Norris’ husband who 
sent out her first novel to twenty-three editors 
(the only ones he knew about) and when it came 
home the twenty-third time, tried it again on editor 
number one, — who accepted it with avidity? 

Besides the long-living hope that we can sell the 
thing, have we not probably one editor we know 
who will print it for us even if he cannot pay? 
I have anyhow. There is left, then, at least the 
satisfaction of seeing the article in print, of adding 
it to one’s scrapbook, and of possibly interesting 


ON SNAKE 


Editor, the Forum: 

Rose Wilder Lane’s article in the May number of 
Tue Writer illustrates the long arm of coinci- 
dence. It was a very long snake about which she 
wrote in “Yarbwoman.” 

In 1905, a man in Forest City, Arkansas, told 


some one, some other editor, perhaps, who may 
look favorably on some subsequent effort. And 
if one does not have much time to write, it is al- 
ways a consolation to be able to add to one’s 
scrapbook an evidence that one has done some- 
thing. 

I have sold few things on their first trip out. 
But I note in my record, one article sold third trip, 
a story second trip, a story third, an article second, 
a story fifth, a verse fourth, several more stories 
second, and one of the two stories for which I 
have received my present maximum of remunera- 
tion on its seventh trip,— the very trip on which 
I should never have started it! 

My piece of original advice to writers is to make 
and keep their own black lists. I wish we dared 
to print them publicly,—those magazines which 
will hold our story for months and years and re- 
fuse absolutely to use our return postage or even to 
let us know they got it,—or didn’t. 

Mary McE. Erhard. 

Jamaica, N. Y. 


STORIES 


me the story of a father and two sons who died 
from the effects of a rattlesnake’s fang embedded 
in a boot, which each wore in turn. He had the 
tale from hearsay, as having happened in Arkansas. 

On June 8, 1925, I sent a story based upon that 
incident to the Home Study Department of Colum- 
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bia University. Shirley V. Long, my instructor, 
criticized it favorably, and I sent it to F. M. 
Holly, New York literary agent. But Dec. Ist, 
1925, I received my story back, with the follow- 
ing: —“I am regretfully returning “The Boot of 
Retribution,” which has not met with approval. 
I offered it to Detective Magazine, Holland’s, 
Flynn’s, Fiction House, and Vickery and Hill.” 
My story contained no yarbwoman. All I could 
think of was a “revenooer,” some poor-white 
moonshiners, and a girl accused by a worthless 
relative of poisoning her father and brothers. The 
worthless relative’s old mother sat on the cabin 
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steps and keened for him, when he, too, was dead 
from wearing the boot. 

I have not yet read Mrs. Lane’s story which won 
honor in “The Best Short Stories of 1927.” It 
was not my good fortune to take Harper’s last 
year. It would be interesting to hear from others 
who have listened to the fang-in-the-boot myth. 
Perhaps Mr. Green’s “Cat In the Canebrake,” pub- 
lished a decade ago, was based upon the same 
ancient legend. But how it has traveled — from 
Wisconsin to Dakota, Dakota to Arkansas, and 
Missouri ! 


Santa Barbara, Calif. Eleanor Youmans. 


THEN AND NOW 


Editor, the Forum: 

The young folks of my household are all bud- 
ding writers, even as I was thirty-five years ago. 
I read their magazines of instruction and wonder 
that I ever sold anything, writing as I did so casu- 
ally, and callowly, and so lacking as I was in train- 
ing. Yet my stories, essays, and jokes all found 
a publisher then. My first effort was an essay, 
written at the age of seventeen, when I was ill of 
a fever. It sounds that way, too, and yet it was 
printed on the editorial page of the Galveston 
News, which was at that time the best paper in 
the state. The same year, I had stories published 
in Godey’s Lady’s Book and Peterson’s, another 
magazine of the same kind. They paid in sub- 
scriptions. I believe Comfort was the first maga- 
zine to pay me real money, and I had some fair 
checks from them. By that, I mean as high as 
ten dollars. Obsolete magazines, such as the 
Housekeeper, Minneapolis, Our Animal Friends, 
Babyhood, Public Opinion, and Lippincott’s printed 
my stories, which were all written under noms 
de plume. I sold short stuff to Chicago and Phila- 
delphia papers, and had a column of my own in 
an Ohio paper for a while. Judge and Life bought 
jokes. Good Housekeeping had one of the best 
“Quiet Hours With the Quickwitted,” and my 
mother kept it for our rainy-day entertainment, 
when we were children, and later we contributed 
to it ourselves. I knew then where to send my 
puzzles, which is more than I know now. I never 
received over fifty dollars for any of my stories, 
and usually I was lucky and satisfied with ten 
dollars, and five was even more likely. There was 


one magazine of blessed memory, the Waverly, 
which was a most valuable face-saver. It never 
paid anything but subscriptions, but it never sent a 
story back. When I found one of mine was eat- 
ing up too many stamps in its travels, I sent it to 
good old Waverley, where it was warmly received. 
It enabled me to make the proud boast that I could 
dispose of all I wrote. How I have missed that 
magazine! 

I had never gone at writing seriously, and about 
this time, I dropped it altogether, and spent my 
time in purely home pursuits. For years, | wrote 
nothing save occasional bright sayings of my chil- 
dren, or, if a little story I told them was especially 
in demand with them, I wrote it and sent it to 
at the end of more than twenty years, when I de- 
cided to come back, I found no latch strings hang- 
ing out. Things had been moving in the magazine 
world, and, with one or two exceptions, the mov- 
ing was forward. No longer could I dash off 
some half-baked thing in long hand, and hope to 
see it printed. I should say not. My Female 
Seminary education, I began to see, was no match 
for the university training of the youngsters who 
were coming over to the magazines in vast hordes. 
Writing, which had always been a pleasant diver- 
sion for my idle hours, now took on the aspects of 
hard work. The days of divine afflatus were gone 
forever, and honesty compels me to say I think it 
a good riddance, when I consider the sins it com- 
mitted in its blatant ignorance and egotism. I am 
farming now. 

Willson Barrett. 

Rusk, Texas. 
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The Manuscript Marret 


Tus information as to the present special needs of various periodicals 
comes directly from the editors. Particulars as to conditions of prize 
offers should be sought from those offering the prizes. Before submit- 
ting manuscripts to any periodical, writers should examine a copy of 
the magazine in question. 


WaLTeR H. Baker CompaNny—41 Winter 
St., Boston, Mass., is in special need of ma- 
terial for paper-bound collections of holiday 
programs for school use. They ask also for 
manuscripts of clever, human plays for chil- 
dren in their ‘teens, of the junior high age 
or thereabouts. 


BANNER PLay BurEAu—J11 Ellis Street, 
cor. Powell, San Francisco, Calif., will buy 
outright or on royalty, according to the ma- 
terial, the following types of manuscripts: 
full-length plays, preferably comedies, for 
nine or more characters and in one or two 
sets; one-act plays, comedies preferred, for 
five or more characters; monologues; and 
readings or recitations for adults or children. 
Manuscripts are reported upon within four 
weeks, and payment is made immediately 
thereafter. 


CABARET StToRIES— 1860 Broadway, New 
York, a new McFadden publication of which 
Beatrice May-Miller is editor, is in the mar- 
ket for stories of cabaret or theatrical slant, 
preferably about cabarets, and for mystery 
stories of night life, from 1,500 to 7,000 
words in length, as well as novelettes and 
serials. Fillers, jokes, and skits are also de- 
sired. A $50 prize will be awarded the story 
in each issue judged best by readers. 


THE Cre Crus, Inc. — Garden City, New 
York, a new publishing house under the 
Doubleday Doran banner, publishes several 
new mystery novels each month and occasion- 
ally a non-fiction title, under a special sub- 
scription plan and arrangement with book 
stores known as The Crime Club. They are 
definitely in the market for good detective 
and mystery tales. 


JoHn Smmon GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL 
FouUNDATION — Henry Allen Moe, Secretary, 
2300 Pershing Square Building, New York, 
offers a number of fellowships, tenable abroad 
under the freest possible conditions, for re- 
search in any field of knowledge and for 
creative work in any of the fine arts, includ- 
ing music. The fellowships are open to men 
or women, married or unmarried, citizens of 
the United States (or, in exceptional case, to 
permanent residents who are not citizens) 
irrespective of race, color, or creed. No hard 
and fast age limits are prescribed, but the 
trustees expect that ordinarily holders will be 
not younger than twenty-five and not older 
than thirty-five. The stipend will normally 
not exceed $2,500 for a period of twelve 
months, and the appointment will usually be 
made for one year. Candidates in the fine 
arts must have already demonstrated unusual 
ability and must present definite plans for 
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their proposed foreign study. Fellows are ex- 
pected to present a complete report to the 
Foundation on retiring from their fellowships, 
and informal reports at such times as the 
Foundation may suggest. Final selections 
for the coming year have just been an- 
nounced. Applications must be made by 
November 15 of any year on blanks secured 
from the Secretary at the address listed above. 


PAGEANT PuBLISHERS— 1208 South Hill 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif., are interested in 
religious plays and pageants suited to the per- 
forming ability of the average church. If the 
play or pageant is Biblical in theme, nothing 
should be included that is out of harmony 
with the Biblical narrative. Payment is made 
according to the value of the manuscript. 


THE PLaycorrR — Metropolitan Building, 134 
No. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Iil., “the maga- 
zine in the Chicago theatres,” uses tabloid 
stories (250—1,500 words), verse (150— 
750 words), essays (150— 750 words), short 
feature articles and photographs of general 
public interest. The Playgoer is distributed 
free to the patrons of all the Chicago thea- 
tres playing stage plays. Payment for arti- 
cles is made on publication at the rate of one 
half to one cent a word. 


RoMANCE — Henry La Cossitt, editor, But- 
terick Publishing Co., New York, a new mag- 
azine which will appear about the first of next 
year, is now in the market for strong, sincere 
love stories with elements of exoticism, action, 
adventure, mystery, and perhaps a bit of 
humor in 3,000 to 10,000 words. Romance 
will also use novelettes (15,000 to 30,000 
words); complete novels and serials (30,000 
words up); short short stories (1,000 to 3,000 
words); anecdotal fillers (100 to 1,200 
words); and poetry (narrative, ballad, or 
short atmospheric verse under 100 lines). 


REFERENCE LIBRARY ON AMERICAN BENE- 
FACTIONS — Alvin M. West, Dir. of Research, 
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26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., sug- 
gests that writers consult with their editors 
and arrange assignments to investigate classes 
of institutions which have received large bene- 
factions through Foundations or Trust Funds. 
The Reference Library will supply question- 
naires and suggestions to the writers and re- 
quests that they, in turn, send clippings of 
all articles published to the Library for its 
files. The Reference Library has recently 
been founded in order to study the subject of 
public benefactions and to establish a central 
bureau of information which will be of aid to 
large givers. 


Sunset — 1045 Sansome Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., is in the market for two-part 
and three-part stories, running about 6,000 
words to a part, and for short stories, prefer- 
ably between 3,000 and 4,000 words long. 
No serials are needed at present. Sunset, 
whose subtitle is “The West’s Great National 
Magazine,” requires, of course, a Western 
setting for its fiction, but the background 
should be truly Western, not the typical, 
mythical, gun-slinging kind appearing in so- 
called “Western” fiction. Sunset pays about 
two cents a word for accepted material. 


Octavia WALTON — 1125 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. will pay $5 for each greeting ac- 
cepted, (2 to 4 lines) suitable for Easter, 
birthday, convalescent, hospitality, sympathy, 
Sorry-you-are-sick, friendship, and Christmas 
cards. 


The new associate editor of Frontier Stories 
is Jefferson B. Cralle, who takes the place 
of A. H. Bittner, now editor of Argosy All- 
Story Weekly. 


Mr. James R. Quirk, publisher of Photoplay 
and Opportunity, has purchased McClure’s 
and Smart Set, and will himself edit Mc- 
Clure’s, Mr. Arthur S. Hoffman having re- 
signed. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


THE CHATTANOOGA Writers’ Crus will 
again sponsor a Nature Poem Contest with 
a prize of $20 for the best nature poem sub- 
mitted by anyone, and a second prize of $10 
for the best nature poem by a Southern writer 
living in the South. One poem, not over 36 
lines in length, may be submitted by each 
contestant. Each manuscript should be 
signed with a pen name and accompanied by 
a sealed envelope containing the real name 
of the author. No poems can be returned. 
Those winning prizes will become the pro- 
perty of the Chattanooga Writers’ Club. The 
contest will close Nov. 1. Address all poems 
to Miss Martha G. Barnett, Chairman, 
c/o The Chattanooga News, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


COSMOPOLITAN CAMP DEPARTMENT — 57th 
St. at 8th Ave., New York, is offering two 
prizes of $300 and $100 for the best essays 
of not more than 400 words by parents whose 
boys and girls have attended an organized 
summer camp, on the subject, “How Camping 
Has Benefited My Boy or Girl.” The contest 
will close Nov. 1. All essays must be sub- 
mitted on a special blank to be secured from 
the above address. The prize-winning papers 
will be published in the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine. 


THE GRAHAM-PAIGeE LEGION —Detroit,Mich., 
is offering a first prize of $1,000 and ten 
additional awards of $100 each, for the best 
dramatization of the spirit, purposes, and 
ideals of the Graham-Paige Legion, by stu- 
dents in any accredited college or university. 
The legion is an honorary group within the 
Graham-Paige Motors Corporation and other 
interests of the three Graham brothers. Con- 
testants should write to the address given 
above for a pamphlet describing the purposes 
and material of the contest. The closing date 
will be Sept. 1. No manuscripts can be re- 
turned and the prize-winning entries will be- 
come the property of the Graham-Paige 


Legion. The judges will be Zoe Akins, Nor- 
man Bel Geddes, and a third chosen by these 
two. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Company — Contest 
Editor, Children’s Book Department, 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York, are offering a prize of $2,000 
and book royalties of ten per cent for the 
best manuscript of 50,000-60,000 words, 
suitable for boys or girls from twelve to six- 
teen, received by Dec. 31. There is no limita- 
tion as to plot, style, or title. Three suitable 
types are: American historical stories, adven- 
ture stories, and realistic stories of modern 
life. The publishers reserve the right to ac- 
cept any manuscript not awarded the prize, 
on regular terms, and also to cancel the con- 
test, if in the opinion of the judges, no manu- 
script presented is worthy of first place. All 
manuscripts should be submitted with a blank 
to be secured from the address given above. 
The judges will be Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
May Lamberton Becker, and Padraic Colum. 


MacLean’s MaGAzINE—143 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada, is conducting a second 
short story contest for Canadian stories by 
Canadian authors with prizes of $500, $300, 
and $200. Stories should not exceed 6,000 
words, should be signed with a nom de plume 
and accompanied by a sealed envelope con- 
taining the correct name of the author, and 
should be addressed to “Canada’s Prize Story 
Contest” on or before Aug. 1. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ FEDERA- 
TION is conducting a contest for a Massachu- 
setts state song, prizes of $50 each being of- 
fered for words and for music. Any native 
or citizen of Massachusetts may compete. The 
words for the song must be submitted by 
Sept. 25, and the music to fit the words se- 
lected, by Jan. 25, 1929. Each manuscript 
must be submitted under a non de plume, 
a duplicate of which, together with the name 
and address of the author, should be enclosed 
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in a sealed envelope attached to the manu- 
script. The copyright and publishing rights 
to the prize-winning entries will be the pro- 
perty of the Massachusetts Teachers Federa- 
tion. MSS. should be addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Song Contest Committee, Massa- 
chusetts Teachers Federation, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston, Mass. The specifications for 
the words of the song require not more than 
four stanzas of not more than six lines each, 
to be descriptive of, or related to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 


THE BookMAN prize of $100 for the best 
news story to appear in an American news- 
paper in March has been awarded to Miss 
Marjorie Shuler of the Christian Science 
Monitor for her story describing the bestowal 
of life membership in the National Education 
Association on Mrs. Evangeline Lindbergh in 
Boston on March 2, while Col. Lindbergh 
looked on. The judge for the month was 
Julian Harris, editor and general manager 
of the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun. 


THE Boston REPERTORY THEATRE PRIZE 
of $1,000 for the best play by a college, uni- 
versity, or dramatic school student, “holding 
up faith in life to the youth of America” has 
been awarded to Verne Roosevelt Jay of Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, for his play, “S. S. Incorporated,” 
which will be produced at the Boston Reper- 
tory Theatre early in the fall. The author 
has been a student at Cornell College, Iowa, 
and in the playwriting department of the 
Repertory Theatre Workshop. 


THe Manuscript Poetry Book Awarp of 
$500, sponsored by a group of anonymous 
donors, of whom Mrs. Grace Hoffman White 
acted as secretary, has been voted to Miss 
Gladys Oaks of Memphis, Tenn., and New 
York City, for her manuscript volume en- 
titled “Nursery Rhymes for Children of Dark- 
ness.” Honorable mention was given to Whit- 
taker Chambers of Lynnbrook, L. I., for his 
collection entitled “Defeat in the Village,” 
and to Carleton A. Talbot of Baltimore, Md., 
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for his group called ‘“‘Time’s Attic.” A total 
of 945 manuscripts was submitted. The judges 
were Alfred Kreymborg, Max Eastman, and 
Grace Hazard Conkling. 


THE PIONEER—113 Tradd St., Statesville, 
N.C., announces that the poetry contest 
which it sponsored has been withdrawn, and 
that the magazine has suspended publication. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN: 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION — 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in even 
years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) in the 
history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in odd years, 
and the annual George Louis Beer prize ($250) for the 
best work upon any phase of European international 
history since 1895. Contests close April 1 of each year. 
MSS. should be sent to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. Details, Jan. WRITER. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE — 250 Park Avenue, New 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on assigned 
topics. Contests close the 20th of each month. 


AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE — Wauwatosa, Wis. 
$25 for the best poem in each issue. Preference in pub- 
lication to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc. See Fane 


WRITER 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS—8 Arlington 
St.. Boston, Mass. $5,000 for the most interesting biog- 
raphy or autobiography, submitted before May 1, 1929. 
See June WRITER. 


BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE — 36 So. State St., Chicago, 
Ill. Five monthly prizes of $100 each for true stories 
of real experience in 2,000 words. See June WRITER. 


THE BOOKMAN — 452 Fifth Avenue, New York. $100 
monthly for the best printed news story in the opinion 
of the juror for that month. Details, Jan. WRITER. 


BOZART — Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. $25 for the 
best rhymed lyric of 8-12 lines published in Bozart 
during 1928. Details, March WRITER 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD AND DOUBLEDAY, 
DORAN & CO. $2,500 plus book royalties for the best 
religious novel submitted before Oct. 1 to Religious 
Novel Contest, Christian Herald, Bible House, New 
York. Details, May WRITER. 


COLLIER’S — 250 Park Ave., New York. $5 each for 
Nameographs (drawings made from the letters of a 
word, illustrating the word) and for 4-5 line jingles on 
golf. See June WRITER. 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE —107 So. Mansfield Ave., 
Margate, Atlantic City, N. J. Encouragement Prize of 
$5 for the best poem submitted each month by a poet 
who has not yet appeared in a magazine of national 
circulation. Details, March WRITER. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. $5,000 plus serial and motion 
picture rights for the best novel by a U. S. or Cana- 
dian author who has not had a eovel published before. 
Closes Dec. 1. Blank to accompany each MS. from 
Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 W. 39th St., New York. Details, 
May WRITER. 


DRAMA LEAGUE —LONGMANS, GREEN PLAY 
CONTEST. Publication by Longmans, Green and ad- 
vance royalty of $500 for a full-length play, $250 for a 
Biblical play, and $125 for a one-act play plus 50% of 
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royalties from amateur production. Productions, also, 
by professional groups, if plays meet requirements. 
Closing date, Sept. 1, 1928. Biblical plays to Drama 
League of America, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Others to State Centers of authors, of which list may 
be obtained from the Drama League, (see above) or 
Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Details, April WRITER. 


DREYFUSS ART CO., INC. — 137 Varick St., N. Y. Bo- 
nuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christmas, 


Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments selling 
best during the year following publication. Details, 
June, 1927, WRITER 

FORGE — 5746 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. Devoted 


mainly to poetry. Annual prizes of $100 and $25. See 


June WRITER. 


THE FORUM — 441 Lexington Avenue, New York. $5 
each for definitions printed in the definition contests 
closing the 25th of each month 


THE FORUM — First Short Story Editor, 441 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, is featuring first short stories at 
regular space rates. See April WRITER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS — 49 E. 33d St., New York. 
$10,000 prize novel competition, open to American au- 
thors who have not published a novel prior to Jan. 1, 
1919. Closes Feb. 1, 1929. See June WRITER 


HARPER & BROTHERS AND THE AMERICAN 
GIRL. $2,000 plus book royalties for the best book of 
fiction for girls. Closes Dec. 1. Address Contest 
Editor, Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York 
See May WRITER. 


WALLACE HEBBERD— Santa Barbara, Cal. and 
Trinity Court, Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. $250 for 
essay telling why any book, published in 1870 or earlier, 
should be republished. Details, Feb. WRITER 


INTERLUDES — 2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
$10 for best poem not over 40 lines, on subject, “‘Crea- 
tion,” submitted by Aug. 1. See June WRITER 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.—34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. $2,500 plus royalties for the best book-length 
MSS. on American history. Contest closes Oct. 1. De- 
tails, Feb. WRITER. 


LYRIC — 1401 Stockley Gardens, Norfolk, Va. 25 for 
best poem in issues for 1928. See June WRITER. 

MICHIGAN LAW REVIEW FUND — Prof. Grover C. 
Grismore, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. $500 
and $250 for best essays on “American Institutions” 


submitted before Oct. 1. See June WRITER. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS — 
Dansville, N. Y. Two series of prizes — $300, $150; $100, 
and $50 in each — to teachers, principals, etc. for stories 
of travel experiences during the summer of 1928. Con- 
test closes Oct. 15. Details, March WRITER. 


THE ORACLE —W. A. Broder, Gloucester, Mass. $10 
for the best poem published in the Oracle or the Oracle 
Anthology during 1928. $25 and $5 plus books for the 
best short stories published in the magazine Sept. 1927 
— Dec. 1928 


THE OUTLOOK — 120 East 16th St., New York, uses 
the unwritten family classics, usually the invention of a 
parent, in its department, “Tell Me a Story.” See 
April WRITER. 


PHELAN PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST—Mrs. F. H. 
Colburn, 757 Sutter St., Apt. 305, San Francisco, Calif. 
$1,000 and $500 for essays interpreting California his- 
tory from 1850 to 1905 “loses Nov. 15 See June 


WRITER 


PALMS — Aberdeen, Wash. $1,000 for best poem by 
a subscriber published in Palms, Oct. 1928-March, 1929. 
$50 for best poem by poet who has not yet published a 
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book in Palms, Oct. 1928-March, 1930. $25 for best poem 
in Palms, Nov. 1928. $25 for best poem in Palms, Feb. 
1929. $100 for best poem in Palms, March, 1929. See 
June WRITER. 


THE POET AND PHILOSOPHER MAGAZINE — 236 
West 55th St., New York. $500 for the best dramatic 


poem, not exceeding 5,000 words, on the subject of 
Washington. Time and place, a crisis in the American 
Revolution. Contest closes September 1. Details, 
March WRITER. 

POETRY — 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 


Prize of $200, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, Guar- 
antor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet’s Prize of $100, to be 
awarded for poems appearing in Poetry during the year; 
three prizes of $100 each, conditions not yet specified; 
Award of Honor of $500 to some American poet of high 
distinction or distinguished promise. Prizes to 
awarded in November. 


POETRY REVIEW—Mrs. Alice H. Bartlett, Amer- 
Editor, 299 Park Ave., New York. $50, $25, $15, $10 
for poem about flying ‘achievements, by a subscriber, 
contest closing Oct. 1. $100 for “poems packed with 
thought,” by any one, contest closing Oct. 15. See 
June WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHY — 250 Fifth Ave., New 
York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for ‘Kinks 
that will Help your Car.” See April WRITER. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS — offered by the 
Columbia University School of Journalism. $1,000 for 
the American novel published during the year which 
shall best present the wholesome atmosphere of Amer- 
ican life and the highest standard of American man- 
ners and manhood; $1,000 for the original American 
play, performed in New York, which shall best repre- 
sent the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners; $2,000 for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States; $1,000 for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
service to the people, illustrated by an eminent ex- 
ample; $1,000 for the best volume of verse published 
during the year by an American author. Also, prizes 
in journalism, amounting to $3,000 and a $500 medal, 
and three traveling scholarships having a value of $1,500 
each. All offered annually under the terms of the will 
of Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must be 
made in writing on or before February 1 of each year, 
addressed to the Secretary of Columbia University, 
New York, on forms that may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the University. 


RADIO BROADCAST—Garden City, N.Y. $10 
monthly prize for experiences in using radio apparatus 
for department, “Our Readers Suggest.” Address Com- 
plete Set Editor. See April WRITER. 


RUGGLES & BRAINARD — Graybar Bldg., New York. 
$1,000 each for ideas for advertising campaigns in color 
for products for men. See June RITER. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE — 25 West 
45th St., New York. Weekly prize of $15 for the best 
contribution on an assigned subject to the department 
called “The Wits’ Weekly”. Consult the current is- 
sue for the subject. 


SCOTLAND YARD— Prize Contest, sponsored by 
Doubleday Doran, is extended from June 30 to Oct. 31. 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE — 1926 Broadway, New 
York. $1,000, $500, $300, and $200 monthly up to Aug. 31, 
for first person true or known-to-be-true stories. Ad- 
dress mss. to Martin Lee, True Story Contest Editor. 
Details, Sept. WRITER. 


WAR NOVEL COMPETITION — Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park St., Boston. Mass. $25,000 offered by 
Houghton Mifflin and the American Legion Monthly 
for the best novel with the World War as a background. 
Contest closes 5 P. M., May 1, 1929. Details, April 
WRITER 
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Book Reviews 


JOURNAL OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD. By 


Katherine Mansfield. 256 pages. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1927. 


Cloth. 


The journal of Katherine Mansfield is 
poignantly beautiful because of her un- 
bounded courage. Although she suffered 
greatly during her long struggle with con- 
sumption, she fought her illness bravely and 
wrote many remarkable things, despite it. 

Katherine Mansfield was born in Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. Her maiden name was 
Kathleen Beauchamp. When she was only 
twenty-one years old, her first book, “In a 
German Pension,” was published in England. 
It was a forerunner of the splendid books 
to come. This book consisted of a series of 
stories which had previously been published 
in the New Age. 

Two years later, she married the famous 
British critic, J. Middleton Murry, who, un- 
der assumed names, later became editor of 
the Nation and the Athenaeum. Katherine 
Mansfield wrote stories which appeared in 
various magazines during the next six years. 
Not until 1919, when she reviewed fiction in 
the Athenaeum, did her name become known 
as that of a brilliant critic. The following 
year “Bliss and Other Stories” received great 
acclaim, as did her book called “The Garden 
Party,” which appeared some two years later. 

Three short paragraphs taken at random 
from her journal, may give the reader an idea 
of some of the bits of advice running through 
her diary: —- 

“If there is a book to be read, no matter 
how bad that book is, I read it. I will read it. 


Was it always so with me? I don’t remem- 
ber. Looking back, I imagine I was always 
writing. Twaddle it was, too. But better 
far write twaddle or anything, anything, than 
nothing at all.” 

Or again this paragraph: 

“When we can begin to take our failures 
non-seriously, it means we are ceasing to be 
afraid of them. It is of immense importance 
to learn to laugh at ourselves. What Shestov 
calls ‘a touch of easy familiarity and derision’ 
has its value.” 

And lastly, this word of counsel: 

“One must keep ever present a sense of 
humour. It depends entirely on yourself how 
much you see or hear or understand. But 
the sense of humour, I have found of use in 
every single occasion of my life. Now per- 
haps you understand what the word ‘indiffer- 
ent’ means. It is to learn not to mind, and 
not to show your mind.” 

And that is what Katherine Mansfield’s 
whole life was spent in doing—in learning 
“not to mind.” How sad that this promising 
young writer should have died at the early 
age of thirty-four, on the threshold of the 
almost universal recognition which her work 
has received in the few short years since her 
death. ¥. G &. 


Copy, 1928. 404 pages. Cloth. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 


The fifth edition of “Copy,” which is an 
annual anthology made up of work by mem- 
bers of the Writers Club of Columbia Uni- 
versity, contains four full-length plays by 
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members of the courses in playwriting at 
Columbia: “Meeker and Meeker,” a farce by 
Hazel Christie Macdonald; “The Man with 
the Book,” a play in six scenes suggested by 
“The Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson,” by Agnes 
Porter; “Release,” a tragedy by Edith S. 
Isaacs and Rose Albert; and “His Father’s 
Boots,” a comedy by Carol M. McMillan. 
Royalties on the sales of “Copy” are returned 
to the members of the Writers Club in the 
form of prizes. A first prize of $150 has been 
awarded to the author of “His Father’s 
Boots” and a second prize of $50 to the au- 
thots of “Release.” 

The four plays included in the volume have 
all received the benefit of a production in the 
experimental theatre at Columbia, as their 
technical competence shows. “His Father’s 


Boots” was also produced for two weeks by 
the Hollywood Community Players in Los 
Angeles in 1922, after receiving the first prize 
in a national contest conducted by the Holly- 
wood Community Theatre. 


A MANnuat OF StyLe, WitH SPECIMENS OF 
Type. Prepared by the Staff of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 361 pages. 


Their 








Cloth. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 


Many editors, authors, proofreaders, and 
typographers have used “A Manual Of Style” 
in its earlier editions. This ninth edition has 
involved practically a rewriting of all the 
previous ones. In this latest edition, there 
are new chapters, new rules, and new sug- 
gestions. The contents of the book are 
grouped under the following headings: The 
Structure of a Book; Rules for Composition; 
Hints to Authors, Editors, and Readers; 
Technical Terms and Symbols; Specimens of 
Type. 

Nearly thirty years ago, the first proof- 
reader at the University of Chicago Press 
scribbled off some rules on a sheet of paper. 
These rules embodied typographical principles 
followed in the books made at the University 
of Chicago Press. And these typographical 
principles have gradually been codified into 
book form, and called “A Manual of Style.” 

For the person who writes books, makes 
them, or prepares copy of any kind, this little 
“Manual of Style” will prove useful, as a tech- 
nical reference book. D. L. 


Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“In the field of American fiction, Cooper, Haw- 
thorne, Miss Alcott and the younger Henry James 
frequently went to real life for their models, Miss 
Alcott most of all.” Do Novetists Use REAL 
Prope? By Earle F. Walbridge. The Golden 
Book for June. 


“When we come to look at facts, all the great 
thinking of the world has been done by those who 
kept themselves on a mental diet. Great athletes, 
great fighters have never applied the principles of 
control or restraint more strictly than have great 
thinkers. Such men and women have never been 
greedy, never gluttonous. It did not occur to them 
that it was necessary or advisable to try to know 
something about everything. Much learning they 
went without. They knew what their own minds 
needed and went after that regardless of the welter 
of other knowledge. They were specialists. They 
were men and women of ideas.” Diet Your MIND 
Too. 3y Margaret Culkin Banning. Harper's 
for June. 

‘*This is the House 


that Work Built!’ 1 


said 


to myself. So many men and women build dream 
castles during work hours and end their days in a 
hovel. But here is a man who worked overtime, 
even through his dream hours, for eighteen years, 
and now he is sniffing roses in his castle garden.” 
A Nove.ist’s Upnitt Roap; Now That He Has 
Won, Hergesheimer Spends His Money Buying 
Old Glass. By Henry Albert Phillips. Personality 
for June. 


“Now W. B. Trites has produced another short 
novel which is deservedly attracting much favor- 
able comment, ‘The Gypsy.’ It is beautifully 
written, with extraordinary economy and felicity 
of language. Every word counts. It is a tragedy 
so poignant that I shall not succeed in forgetting 
it.” As I Like It. By William Lyon Phelps. 
Scribner’s for June. 


“No one becomes completely self-conscious until 
he sits down to write his autobiography. And 
America, it seems, is becoming completely self- 
conscious by producing in the past year a whole 
shelf-full of autobiographic material.” TasLe 
TALK. Century for June. 
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Desires articles on business methods, 

i the office; first-person 

. plans, or methods; 

time-, effort-, or dollar-saving 

few business fictions. Uses 

i or picture fea- 

limit for articles, about 2,000 

; for brief items, 100-200 words. Pay- 

t for articles eepering no rewriting, 
about two cents a 


we July, 1922. Back numbers 
the Directory com- 
valuable matter, will 
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FREE LANCING for FOR 


TY MAGAZINES 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


writing vocation — the life 
story of one of that gallant 
and hard-working company of 
professional scribes who record 
the news of the world, and 
write much of its best fiction. 


Tex IS a romance of the 


It is the story of an art made 
a business, of a business raised 
to an art. The author, a dis- 
tinguished journalist and 
magazine writer, tells of his 
early training in the hard 
school of a newspaper office — 
grim vigils on curbs, waiting 
for the news of a rich man’s 
death, frantic efforts with bat- 
tered typewriter, to finish a 
story before the three o’clock 
dead-line. 


For the established, or the 
merely hopeful writer, Free- 
Lancing for Forty Magazines 
is a practical textbook, writ- 
ten in that most satisfactory 
of forms, the first-person 
amply justified by a long and 
successful experience. For the 
general reader, the book will 
exert the appealing charm of a 
straightforward autobiogra- 
phy, a chronicle of adventurous 
reality, possessing high intrin- 
sic literary merit. 


From the Critics 
Kansas City Star: “The most interesting 
and helpful book that has come under 
observation . . . crammed with facts and 
almost bitterly realistic. We recommend 
it to all intelligent s who have an 
interest in the me that produce a 
large part of the current reading of the 
American w 
Detroit Saturday Night: “His book con- 
tains a wealth of sound advice as well as 
encouragement for the beginner.” 
New York Herald Tribune: “There is 
much sound wisdom of experience.” 
Honolulu Star- “A good practical 
account of a writer's start 
and rise, giving definite detailed informa- . 
tion.” 


Pasadena Morning Sun: “One of the most 
interesting biographical sketches of the 
year.” 

Albany Evening News: “The book is filled 
with incidents of great interest. One rea- 
lizes that the names of authors which to- 
day roll trippingly off the tongue have not 
had an Be i cadteeg omg omer any 
known. book shows how, step by 
step, a writer may become well known 
and successful.” 

Spokane Chronicle: “A thoughtful pi 

o1 work which should prove valuable to 
every would-be writer, as well as interest- 
ing to his present public. . . . That the 
game can be beaten is proved by his im- 
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fully entertaining. It is 

it points out what ki 

and where they must sold. 
is appealingly human, and reveals 
ambitions and fears common 
sional and amateur writers.” 
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from your bookseller $5.00 : 
WRITER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


College House, Harvard Square 


Cambridge, 





